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Sa sculpture is practically unknown to the general Art student 
and traveller in Europe. Of all the varied phases of European Art it 
is perhaps the most difficult to understand, for it contains elements of 
Oriental mysticism and of Gothic feeling which have long since been 
amalgamated in the rest of European civilization and which meet us 
here in a certain crudeness of form and colour. It is true that the work 
of Spain’s chief painters such as Greco, Velasquez and Murillo has become 
the common intellectual property of all lovers of art, nothing to say of 
Ribera who was more Italian than Spanish and of Goya, who made his 
splendid power the interpreter of revolutionary European feeling. Spanish 
architecture however as well as Spanish sculpture have little or no conz 
nection with the development of European art and therefore represent 
more closely than the works of her painters the typical art feeling of 
Spain. The immense difference between Spanish Gothic and the Gothic 
of all other countries may result partly from the dependance of Spain on 
saracenic models. In spite of French and German artists there is always 
much that is Arabic in the quaintly picturesque style of such sculptured 
work as the ‘‘Florid Gothic” of San Pablo at Valladolid (table I.). The 
mediaeval art of Spain was in no way influenced by the classic reminisz 
cences which had so much part in Italian, French and German Gothic. 
The semitic element came into more immediate contact with the Ger- 
manic art instinct while the intenseness of the feeling for the picturesque 
found the widest scope in the delicate carving of the traceries that cover 
every inch of Spanish Gothic architecture. The peculiar genius of the 
Spanish artist led him away from the sterner and more definite architectural 
conception to the many hued and phantastic ornamentation of the building. 
The same instinct for the diffuse and picturesque as in the broad swift 
touch of Velasquez and in the glow of Murillo’s transparent depth of 
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colour is noticeable in Spain’s Gothic cathedrals and Gothic sculpture. But 
here we have more than mere art instinct and race feeling. The Spaniards 
were preeminently a religious people and the deep fanaticism of their reli 
gion, more Jewish than Christian, found vent in passionate glorifications 
of Saints and Martyrs, in beautifully modelled and painted representations 
of the suffering and the death of Christ. This mystic sense of religion is 
blended with a certain shrewd realism and a sensuous delight in colour and 
the harmonies of light and shade. Perhaps the mere fantastic glitter of 
pure gold has never played such a part in the forming of any art as it did 
in the religious art of Spain. The Spanish imagination never seems to be 
able to grasp the mere ideal of form, such as it is defined in the classic 
Grecian sculpture or in the great Italian masters of classic art. Colour is 
always its primary mode of expression. This combination of a quite pri- 
mitive feeling for colour and a passionate realism with religious devotion 
go far to explain the peculiar style of Spanish sculpture. 

The tomb of the Marques Vazquez de Arce (tableV.) in the cathedral 
at Siguénza shows the Spanish sculptor as early as the 14» century in full 
possession of the power of realistic portraiture. There is nearly no tendz 
ency to conventionalize the representation of any given theme according 
to the rules of a certain style. The decorative character of Spanish archiz 
tecture as well as of Spanish painting is therefore very little dependent 
on line, form or composition but chiefly on impressionistic effect. The 
arrangement of such scenes as the Entombment of Christ in San Geroz 
nimo at Granada (table VIII.), although conducted with the utmost rez 
flective care still retains a most convincing appearance of an accidental 
gathering. It may be that a softening of the cruder Spanish realism, a care 
for the beauties of form and line, a merging of Gothic feeling for expression 
into the renaissance ideal of form is due to Italian influences. 

Italian Renaissance was brought to Spain in the year 1520 by the 
same sculptor who had introduced the Italian Renaissance into England: 
Pietro Torrigiani. It is most instructive to compare his influence on English 
art with that he exercised on the art of Spain. The Germanic race in: 
stinct was too strong in England for a complete subjugation of the Gothic 
style under the Latin ideal of form. ButTorrigiani already, Michelangelo’s 
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great rival was no longer a pure representant of the classic Renaissance. 
In his work like in that of Michelangelo the semitic and germanic strain 
is remarkable and it found an answering note in the older Spanish art. 
The harsh realism and deep psychic expression of Torrigiani’s St. Jerome 
(table X.) taught Spain anew mode of plastic representation. Goya himself 
mentioned to Cean Bermudez the St. Jerome as the best piece of modern 
sculpture, and in fact all Spanish sculpture from this date can be traced 
back to this wonderful kneeling figure. This blending of Spanish Gothic 
with Italian Renaissance into a picturesque realism of form and a glowz 
ing representation of inner life is called the ‘“‘Plateresque style’. Anaz 
tomic truth of form and realistic colouring are the special characteristics 
of all Spanish art of this time. As years went on Spanish art came into 
closer contact with Italy and it is certain that the Spanish artists learnt 
much from the works of Brunellesco and Michelangelo. In the writings 
of Spanish authors great stress is laid on this Italian influence, and the 
Spaniard of the period is never so pleased, as when he can trace some 
good Spanish work of art back to an Italian source of inspiration. This 
is perhaps to be accounted for by the natural respect of all nations for the 
superior intellectual culture of Italy during the 15‘ and 16th centuries. Be 
this as it may, the best Spanish sculpture is that which shows least of 
Italian influence. After Torrigiani’s St. Jerome there is no greater piece of 
sculpture in Spain than Berruguete’s ‘Sacrifice of Abraham” (table XVII.). 
Now Berruguete had spent sixteen years of study in Florence and a great 
deal of his work clearly shows this Florentine schooling. But the spirit 
of Spanish art bursts forth uncontrolled by Italian culture in such terrible 
scenes as that of Abraham sacrificing Isaac. There is a lurid light of deep 
anguish cast on the group that seems to emanate from the blood red 
depths of the torture chamber. The artistic beauty of the work lies in the 
cruel truth with which the situation is depicted. The full horror of the moz 
ment with its hint of Jewish fanaticism has perhaps never been realised 
with such absolute clearness and conviction. Berruguete’s “‘Sacrifice”’ is as 
much a painting as a piece of plastic art. He himself painted the form 
he carved. 
Gaspar Becerra was the friend of Daniele da Volterra, the pupil of 
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Michelangelo after whose models Tintoretto and Greco liked to work. 
Becerra had studied Michelangelo’s work at Rome and some of his quali- 
ties must certainly be referred to these influences. His style is cruder and 
harsher than Berruguete’s but still there is the divine spirit of Spanish 
art in the truth and pathos with which old age is represented in the 
St. Jerome of the Capilla Condestable at Burgos (table XIX.). The crass 
realism of Juan deJunis’ dead Christ of the Valladolid Museum (table XXI.) 
is still redeemed from coarseness by the pitiful feeling with which the 
signs of martyrdom are rendered. 

Strange to say Cean Bermudez alludes to this sculptor as an Ialian. 
But whatever his nationality originally may have been he certainly enz 
tered into the racial feeling of Spanish art to an unusual degree. 

The general characteristic of this Castilian school centred round Berruz 
guete is an uncompromising realism which retains little or no regard for 
the finer subtleties of form. Psychic expression is attempted and generally 
reached through impressionistic truth in the rendering of scenes such as 
might have been witnessed in the Inquisition. The influence of this school 
is strongly marked in the work of a Navarrese sculptor, Miguel de Ancheta, 
where however the realism is toned down by a feeling of reverence and 
awe which prevented the sculptor from giving a too much detailed account 
of the misery of martyrdom. This reticence may have been learned from 
Italy’s great Masters of suppressed emotion. There is much in Miguel de 
Ancheta’s work that reminds us of Venice. It may also be mentioned that 
he was a contemporary of Greco. A high interest attaches to his Christ 
nailed to the Cross in the Cathedral of his birthplace, Pamplona (table 
XXII.), for this wonderful wood-carving proved a source of inspiration 
to Velasquez who reproduced the veiling of the broken eyes by the sha- 
dowy masses of downfalling hair in his picture of the crucified Christ at 
the convent of S. Placido, Madrid. It is this veiling of agony that is chaz 
racteristic of the Master, and that evidently appealed to Velasquez’ deep 
sense of the artistic. 

There is no doubt thatthe Spaniard toa high degree possesses the faculty 
of dignified and noble deportment. His natural attitude is perhaps some: 
what stiff and cold. The art of the country shows well enough that beneath 
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this outward decorum a volcano is mouldering. In spite of its tendency to 
realism and to mysticism Spanish art was therefore in an unusual degree 
open to the classic influence of Italian sculpture. When Philip II. intro- 
duced Italian sculptors into Spain a group of artists quickly gathered 
round them producing works admirable by their inteliectual classicism. 
Pompeo Leoni’s tomb of archbishop Valdez (table XXIII.) seems cold 
and uninteresting viewed in the light of Spanish picturesque and emotional 
work, but the Spanish artists themselves such as Juan de Arfé and Cristobal 
Velasquez poured their own passionate feeling into the carefully moulded 
form so much so that in a work of such noble simplicity of outline and 
such grand disposition of masses as the kneeling statue of cardinal de Rojas 
y Sandoval (table XXIV.), the very bronze seems to vibrate with the hot 
pulse of Spanish fanaticism. It is in all respects a work of surpassing beauty. 
The deep earnestness in the rendering of the outward attitude of prayer 
will scarcely find its equal in any other European sculpture of the tomb, 
if it be not in that sternly fine conception of Germain Pilon’s chancellor 
René de Birague kneeling on his tomb. 

To what heights Spanish sculpture could rise was seen in the 17 and 
18th century when in the South of Spain, in Andalusia, there dawned the 
genius of Juan Martinez Montanez, who was strong enough to be true 
to the instincts of his race and to put aside all influence foreign to his 
nature. He created only such work as was congenial to the soil from 
which it had sprung. Beauty of a different kind than the purity of Italy, 
a beauty sensuous, dusky and passionate, yet full of a divine mysticism 
is shown in his wondrous painted statue of the Immaculate Conception 
(table XXVI.). His figure of St. Bruno in the cathedral at Cadix is a bit 
of chiaroscuro sculpture full of a weird supernatural sense of the inner 
life. The outward form is barely accentuated, all the warmth of feeling 
is concentrated within. The same stillness of form, the same absolute 
outward repose is given in Pedro de Menas St. Francis (table XXVII.). 
Yet this straight, slim figure seems to shake in every fibre with the brightly 
burning flame of the Saint’s passionate adoration. 

What the Spaniard asked of his Art—the interpretation of that proud 
spirit of chivalrous nobility and religious reverence that animated his 
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own soul and of that terrible thirst for blood and sensual desire for beauty 
which too often inflamed his thoughts into cruel deeds drove an artist like 
Narziso Tomé to his monstrous and yet uncannily beautiful conception 
of the great marble altar in the cathedral of Toledo (table XXIX.). This 
work belongs to a style called ‘“‘Churriguerrism”, the first artist to proz 
duce such scenic effects having been an architect of the name of José 
Churriguerra (1656—1727 ). Gothic and Renaissance forms are inextricably 
mixed together with bizarre medieval, oriental and modern ornaments. 
It is a headlong rush of feverish imaginations, art disappearing in a vortex 
of colour, form, light and shade. Perhaps our cooler northern spirit cannot 
understand this wild shattering of vision into whirling, glowing froth 
of a loveliness for which there is no name. Certain it is that Spanish 
sculpture found its way out of the seemingly unhealthy whirlpool of 
Churriguerrism easily enough and with no visible reduction of strength. 
Once more there were produced works of classic purity such as Salvador 
Carmona’s fine Pieta at Salamanca (table XXX.). It was perhaps fortunate 
for Spain that in 1761 she was brought to pause in the wild career of an 
art quickly becoming theatrical by an overattention to scenic effect. Raphael 
Anton Mengs the friend of Winckelmann carried his abstract theories 
and classic enthusiasms into the very heart of semitic anti-classicism. 
Strange to say it was he who first noticed the talent of young Goya, 
more strange perhaps that a man of such entirely philosophic disposition 
andabstract idealism of thought should have found the means ofinfluencing 
Spain by his classic theories more thoroughly than she had ever been 
by the best Italian masters of classic form. 

Again however the most living work produced in Spain was that 
which seems remotest from Classicism and the art theories of Germany, 
France and Italy. One of the strongest and most intensely earnest per- 
sonalities among the great sculptors of Spain lived at the beginning of the 
18th Century, before the classical movement. His Head of St. John the 
Baptist on a salver (table XXXI.) is perhaps the most ghastly represen: 
tation of violent death existing in art. All the sculptor’s immense power 
has gone to the rendering of Horror. He has been absolutely true to his 
subject and this terrible veracity of every detail from the mouth wide 
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open in the last scream of agony to the sweat on the brow shows the 
master already far on the road to a realism beyond the pale of art. Of such 
realism Francisco Zarzillo’s “Christ on the Mount of Olives’ (table XXXII.) 
gives a good example. If there can be any doubt as to the legitimate use 
of colour in sculpture, there can be none as to the utter illegitimacy of the 
use of material such as velvet, silk or satin, of real hair and of glass beads to 
denote tears rolling down painted cheeks. And yet to works such as these 
there belongs a quite distinct style of beauty, which may well lead us to 
believe, that here is a phase of racial art, that can only be understood in 
its own country and amid its own surroundings. Spain has produced 
many effective works through the combination of wax and material, but 
they should be seen through the incense clouds of her cathedrals. This 
Christ on the Mount of Olives is after all one of the truest and most 
living renderings of the tragedy enacted hundreds of years ago in that dark 
garden of Gethsemane. If this be not high art in the sense of Greece or 
Italy, it is surely Religious Art of the very highest quality. It speaks to the 
hearts and minds of people with a tender appeal to compassion and faith. 
It reveals the mystic poetry of religion to the cultured mind and it fills 
the senses of the untutored with a very real notion of the Passion of Christ. 
Once in the early 19th century there rose a Genius in Spain ready to 
testify against all false prophets and cruel doctrines. The bitter truth of 
Goya’s art has many roots and not the least among these may be found 
in that passionately true and mournful art of Spains religious sculpture. 
Spanish art, especially Spanish sculptureand architecture presentsmany 
problems, whose solution cannot even be attempted within the limited 
scope of this work. Surer grounds for research are needed than the maz 
terials till now gathered together. There is no doubt that future investi- 
gation will open out new vistas of a clearer understanding for the peculiar 
factors which went to the making of an art, semi-oriental yet wholly 
European, semi-barbaric yet wholly refined, that is presented to the wonz 
dering admiration in the cities where the hot breath of the African desert 
mingles with the icy wind from the snowclad peaks of the Pyrenees. 
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